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From the United Service Journal for August. 
~ EDUCATION OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 
PART SECOND. 
AFTER THEIR PROMOTION TO THE RANK OF LIEUTENANT. 


By too many officers it is thought that their educa- 
tion may, without disadvantage to themselves and the 
service, be discontinued as soon as they have passed 
their examination for lieutenant ; just as younz ladies, 
when they “‘ come out,” consider the period arrived 
when, having reached the summit of human perfec- 
tion, they may let their minds take care of themselves. 
How far the march of intellect may interfere in this 
matter, in order to teach young women that they have | 
still something to learn besides dancing, music, and 
working flowers in worsted, is not ourconcern. But 
we are quite sure that young naval men often fling 
away their best opportunities, while their faculties are 
at the freshest ; when, were they but put into the right 
frame of mind in this matter, and taught to see not} 
only the advantage to the service, but essentially to 
themselves, they might readily advance in know- 
ledge. ’ 

The situation of a mate—that is, of a young naval 
officer who, has passed his examination for lieutenant, 
and who is struggling against the ebb tide of hope de- 


———————— 


|ropes and thread-bare canvass, short-handed, near the 


shore, or sailing amongst shoals, the anxieties of the 
officer of the watch amount to a pitch of no small pain 
to one who is inexperienced, but only of agreeable 
confidence to one who has learned his business. The 
duty, accordingly, of an officer in charge of a watch, 
in a ship actively employed at sea, is of a nature not 
only to bring his knowledge into play, but to teach 
him habits of resource, by the constantly recurring 
necessity of his acting promptly, whether he has, or has 
not, the requisite degree of professional information. 
As this necessity springs from the very nature of the 
elements he has to deal with, it has the wholesome ef- 
fect of obliging him to study, not merely those tech- 


inical rules for working the ship which are generally 


in use, but also the principles on which the rules are 
built. If he acquaints himself, for example, merely 
with the rule-of-thumb precepts for tacking a ship, he 
may put her about with great success in smooth wa- 
ter, when there is a good breeze, and she has fresh 
way. But if there b2 a head saa, little wind, and she 
be moving at a slow rate, he will, in al! probability, 
fail in his maneuvre, unless he knows something of 
the theory of the action of fiuids on plane surfaces. 
Nor will even that knowledge suffice to get his ship 
out of irons, unless, along with such theorétical at- 
tainments, he has learned, by attentive observation of 
the facts, to discover how far these speculative prin- 
ciples are modified by the peculiar cireumstances of 





ferred—is a most painful one; and while it demands 
our warmest sympathies in many respects, is no less. 
entitled to our encouragement in others. The estab- | 
lishment of the new College at Portsmouth will, we 
trust, furnish the means of energetic and useful em- 
ployment to this valuable class of officers, whom it is 
so much to the interest of the country to foster. But 
as nothing certain is yet known of the proposed stad- 
ies at the institution in question, nor the system of 
discipline to be there established, we may usefully de- 
fer our remarks upon it till things are in full opera- 
tion. In the mean time, what we have to say on the 
education of naval officers who have gained the first 
step in the ladder of —— may have application 
also to the mates, whose opportunities of leisure will 
often be even greater than those of the lieutenants. 
Be this as it may, we wish at present to direct at- 
tention chiefly to the means which commissioned of- 
ficers possess of turning their time to useful account. 
We do not mean the lieutenants of a ship only, but all 
the officers. The lieutenants, it is true, have one con- 
siderable advantage over their messmates—they have 
not all their time to themselves, like the class rather 
sarcastically termed idlers, but have periodical watch- 
es to keep. This uniformity of duties brings along 
with it a consequent uniformity of leisure, in the high- 
est degree favorable to that kind of miscellaneous study 
which we shall presently endeavor to describe as be- 
ing most useful to a naval man. The duty of keeping 
watch, as a lieutenant, is of the manliest description. 
It is very seldom so severe as to be fatiguing, and is 


the case. For example, he may have learned correct- 
ly what must be the eifect of wind on a plane surface 
of the same area as the mainsail; but on looking at 
the sail, he perceives it to be very far from a plain 
surface. What is he todo? Is he to give up theory, 
and say that, because the sails, instead of being flat, 
as they are considered in his books, the priaciples of 
a fluid like the air acting on them are not available in 
practice? Surely it is within his reach to determine, 
partly by theory and partly by observation, what is 
the real effect of the wind on the different parts of the 
sail, and thence to ascertain which part of its action 
he may appropriate to his purpose. In this way, the 
observant officer we always check and modify the 
common-place rules for working a ship ; or, which is 
the same thing, make fresh rules, as he goes on, al- 
most insensibly, till at length scarcely any case can 
arise so complicated but he will find a resource ready 
to get him out of the difficulty. 


It is not, of course, contended, that seamanship is 
to be learned by principles alone, or that there may 
not be many admirable seamen who, from long and 
varied experience, do acquire a degree of expertness 
in the manipulations of their profession, which no sci- 
entific rules could ever teach. But, in speaking of 
the education of naval officers, we are bound to take 
into consideration two circumstances of importance. 
The first is, that officers, still young in the service, 
are often placed in situations of responsibility, in 
which they are called upon to act promptly in many 





almost always so connected with responsibility as to 
awaken the attention of the least gifted ; while to a| 
generous and active mind, the charge of a watch is a 
source of pride and pleasure, as well as of professional 
improvement, which never intermits its charm. Its, 
variety is unbounded, for the circumstances of the | 
wind and weather, and the consequent quantity of sail, 
or their trim, are eternally varying. The course to 
be steered, the look-out to be kept, the senior officer’s 
motions to be observed, and many other points, none 
of which can safely be neglected, are abundantly suf- 
ficient, even in the finest tropical weather, to claim 
the officer’s attention; while in seasons of difficulty, 


in bad weather, under a press of sail with worn-out ' improper a 


difficult and cme 1 ge occasions, long before the 

can have acquired, by experience alone, a thoroug 

knowledge of the practice of seamanship; and, se- 
condly, we are persuaded it might be shown that, 
whatever might be the extent of a seaman’s experi- 
ence, his capacity for working a ship would be im- 
proved by an acquaintance with the principles of the 
evolutions he was called upon to perform. It is not 
likely that either of these positions will be disputed ; 
but if it were said that no naval man, not duly quali- 
fied by age and experience to work a ship, should be 
allowed to handle her at all, we should answer that, 
even if regulations could be framed to prevent such 
intments, what are we to say to the 
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contingencies of sickness or action, in which, at the 
moment of greatest need, the captain, and other old 
and experienced officers, may be removed or rendered 
incapable of taking charge? Who shall say that, on 
such an occasion, an officer, however junior in years 
orlimited in experience, but well skilled in the theory 

his profession, must not have a great advantage 
over one who, similarly circumstanced in other res- 
pects, shall be merely acquainted with the technical 
rules of his business? 

The time which an officer on board ship has for 
reading, if he be so inclined, is very considerable. 
The poor first lieutenant, indeed, of a frigate (or in a 
ship of the line the commander), unless he be an of- 
ficer of singular method and temper, as well as abili- 
ties, will scarcely be able to find much time for read- 
ing; while some of the idlers have so large a stock of 
time on their hands, that they may never settle reso- 
jutely to any thing ; but officers who keep watch, and 
whose hours below belonz as much to themselves as 
those passed on deck belong to Her Majesty, can gen- 
erally manage to read to good purpose, for the regu- 
lar recurrence of the bodily and mental labor involved 
in keeping watch is very favorable to study. The 
mere exercise of walking eight hours a day, upon an 
average, is highly conducive to health, and the sound- 
ness of sleep which springs from limiting the period 
of lying in bed to six hours, not only contributes to 
active exertion, but imparts such an obvious value to 
the hours which are the officer’s own, that every min- 
ute of time becomes precious, and is allotted with 
avidity to its proper work. 

Persons accustomed to real study, or hard reading, 
as it is called, will smile at our giving this name to 
such application as a lieutenant in charge of a watch 
can possibly bestow to any subject on board ship. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced that it is during this 
period of an officer’s life that the greater part of the 
acquired knowledge within his reach is to be picked 
up. It was our good fortune to be in a ship on board 
witich there happened to be a copy of the “ Encyclo- 

edia Britannica,” to which all hands had free access. 

he article “‘ Seamanship ” in that work, written by 
the celebrated Professor John Robison, himself an 
accomplished practical sailor, as well as a mathemati- 
cian of the highest order, was the first treatise which 
drew our attention to the scientific treatment of the 
subject. We recommend its perusal to every officer 
who loves his business, and wishes to learn upon what 
its rules depend ; for, although he may not at first 
have mathematics enough to be able to follow all the 
demonstrations, he will learn enough by its perusal to 
see the advantage of pushing his researches further. 
In order to doing so with effect, he will then find it 
necessary to read up —. mathematics than he 
ay probably have attained. 
on Perhaps the following passages from the article al- 
luded to may have the effect of inducing some of oer 
oung brother officers to refer to it, for the purpose of 
instruction in their duty, and we promise them that 
they will not be disappointed. | 
«By the word seamanship,” says Dr. Robison, 
«< we express that noble art, or more purely the qual- 
ifications which enable a man to exercise the noble 
art of working a ship. A seaman, in the language of 
the profession, is not merely a mariner or laborer on 
board a ship, but a man who understands the struc- 
ture of this wonderful machine, and every subordinate 
art of its mechanism, so as to enable him to employ 
it to the best advantage for pushing her forward in a 
pment direction, and for avoiding the numberless 
an 











noble art, not only by its importance, which it is need- 
less to amplify or embellish, but by its immense ex- 
tent and difficulty, and the prodigious number and va- 
riety of principles on which it is founded, all of which 
must be possessed in such a manner that they shall 
offer themselves, without reflection, in an instant, 
otherwise the pretended seaman is but a lubber, and 
cannot be trusted on his watch. 

** The art is practised by persons without what we 
call education, and in the humbler walks of life, and 
therefore it suffers in the estimation of the careless 
spectator. It is thought little of, because little atten- 
tion is paid to it; but if multiplicity, variety, and in- 
tricacy of principles, ard a systematic knowledge of 
these principles, entitle any art to the appellation of 
scientific and liberal, sEAMANSHIP claims these epi- 
thets in an eminent degree. * * * The profession 
of a sailor must engross his whole mind, otherwise he 
can never learn it; and we can say with confidence, 
that ifa person of education, based in mechanics, and 
acquainted with the. structure of a ship, were to ob- 
serve with attention the movements which are made 
on board a first or second-rate ship-of-war, during a 
shifting storm, under the direction of an intelligent 
officer, he would be wrapt in admiration. 

‘*s What a pity it is,” adds the accomplished nauti- 
cal mathematician, “ that an art so important, so dif- 
ficult, and so intimately connected with the invariable 
laws of mechanical nature, should be so held by its 
professors, that it cannot improve, but must die with 
each individual. Having no advantages of previous 
education, they cannot arrange their thoughts ; they 
can hardly be said to think ; they can far less express 
or communicate to others the intuitive Sconeeialine 
which they possess, and their art, acquired by habit 
alone, is little different from an instinct. We are as 
little entitled to expect improvement here as in the 
architecture of the bee or the beaver. Yet ashipisa 
machine. We know the forces which act on it, and 
we know the results of its construction ; all these are 
as fixed as the laws of motion. What hinders this to 
be reduced to a set of practical maxims, as well foun- 
ded, and as logically deduced as the working of a 
steam engine or a cotton mill? The stoker or the 
spinner acts only with his hands, and ‘may whistle as 
he works for want of thought ;’ but the mechanist, the 
engineer, thinks for him, improves his machine, and 
directs him to a better practice. May not the rough 
seaman look for the same assistance? May not the 
ingenious speculatist in his closet unravel the intri- 
cate thread of mechanism which connects all the ma- 
nual operations with the unchangeable laws of nature, 
and both furnish the seaman with a better machine, 
and direct him to a more dexterous use of it 2” 

Dr. Robison, in the beautiful essay from which we 
have quoted these words, has done much to illustrate 
the truth of his own suggestions, and we have no 
doubt his works have considerably aided in improving 
the knowledge of our naval officers. But now that 
they have ceased to be ‘ persons without what we 
call education,” it behoves them to take the matter 
into their own hands, to study the subject for them- 
selves, and not only that, but to seek to establish and 
explain its principles and its practice, for the benefit 
of the whole serviee. At all events, to use the words 
of Dr. Robison, further on in the same article on sea- 
manship, ‘‘ It is our wish to see the uninstructed but 
thinking seaman generalize that knowledge which he 
possesses ; to class his ideas, and to give them a sort 
of rational system, and even to improve his practice, 
by making him sensible of the immediate operation of 


gers to which she is Ng by the violence of| every thing he does, and in what manner it contri- 
s 


the winds and waves. He also knows what courses 
can be held by the ship, according to the wind that 
blows, and what cannot, and which of these is most 
conducive to her progress in her intended voyage ; 
and he must be able to pgp every part of the ne- 
ce operations with his own hands. 

“ We are justified,” he continues, “in calling it a 





butes to produce the movement which he has in 
view.” 

Looking to the naval profession as it stands at pre- 
sent, and- in spite of the many bold assertions which 
are sometimes made respecting its slackened disci- 
pline and diminished alacrity, we confidently believe 
that, while its spirit has in no respect been leenetie’, 
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its capacity, its knowledge, its information in all res- 
pects, have so very essentially increased, that the term 
*‘uninstructed but thinking seamen,” used above by 
Dr. Robison, might safely be exchanged for that of 
of “highly reflecting and highly informed officers,” 
as a characteristic description. But if so, it renders 
the obligation still more urgent upon those who have 
power in their hands, to direct the energies of the rising 
generation of naval men into right channels, and to 
furnish them with the motives and the opportunities 
of generous self-instruction, rather than to seek to 
drill knowledge into them by rote. 

We must, in these days, be allowed to take it for 

nted, that most young officers are well read in the 
rst six books of Euclid (we prefer Playfair’s to any 
other) and that they have more or less acquaintance 
with the elements of arithmetic, algebra, and plane 
and spherical trigonometry. When they wish to go 
farther, and if they have no instructor at hand to con- 
sult, we know of no work which will better serve 
their purpose than “ Bézout’s Cours de Mathématique 
a Usage de la Marine,” of which there is a good 
translation into English, though we should strongly 
advise officers to consult the original. The manner 
in which every branch of mathematics likely to be 
useful to a naval officer is treated of in this admirable 
course, is so elementary in its early stages, so yr 8 
and so uncommonly intelligible in its language, that 
any person, aided by it alone, may readily follow wi 
for himself every department of mathematics whic 
he has a taste for step by step. We shall mention on- 
A one other book, viz. ‘* Wood’s Mechanics,” the 
ambridge course, which may with great advantage 
be studied by every naval officer. 

Here we may take occasion to prevent its being 
supposed that it is our wish to recommend naval ofli- 
cers to go deeply into mathematical studies, or, in- 
deed, into any studies whatsoever. In truth, no ofli- 
cer afloat has time for such things, nor if he should 
accidentally be placed in circumstances to find time 
for such profound study, should we consider it well 
spent if so applied. A naval officer is called upon to 
be more or less acquainted with so many ditferent 
branches of human knowledge, and so often finds his 


advantage in having his knowledge n such a state of 


readiness that it may be applied at once to the prac- 
tice of his profession, that his motives to learn are 
constant, while the effects of his application are almost 
infinitely diversified. It may be’ remarked, perhaps, 
that if this be so, his knowledge must of necessity be 
superficial ; and, at first sight, we confess that it would 
seem so. But we are persuaded that there is really 
no such necessity in the case, but, on the contrary, 
that his information, however varied and extensive, In 
order to be useful to himself or his country, must be 
anything but superficial. ” 
No one pretends to say that the knowledge furnish- 
ed by the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” for example, 
is superficial, and yet in the compass of a few vol- 
umes the whole range of human knowledge is discus- 
sed. Now, we conceive that a properly instructed 
naval officer might be called a sort of walking ency- 
clopedia. It would be entirely out of his province to 
demonstrate the truth of the numberless branches of 
knowledge with which he was acquainted ; but yet, 
for all that, every part and parcel of his knowledge 
might be perfectly sound, and anything but supertici- 
al, inasmuch as it might consist, essentially, of the 
last results, the most recent discoveries of the pro- 
foundest and most learned inquirers. If we have but 
faith in our authorities, it is not necessary that we 
should go through all the steps of a demonstration to 
satisfy ourselves so completely of the truth of a re- 
sult that we may apply it in practice. What naviga- 
tor is there afloat, te instance, who could pretend to 
demonstrate the theory of gravitation, or even who, 
taking that theory for granted, could apply it to a de- 
termination of the moon’s place? And yet is there 
any one who hesitates to avail himself of the Nautical 








—— 


Almanac, which he knows has been computed on 
those principles, the truth of which he takes entirely 
on trust? It is the same with almost every other 
branch of an officer’s knowledge, for he has no lei- 
sure, nor, in most cases, the adequate degree of at- 
tainments, to enable him to investigate the subjects 
for himself. At the same time, he may have abun- 
dant capacity and knowledge to comprehend the re- 
sults, and to apply them with as perfect confidence in 
the practice of his profession, as if he had himself gone 
through every step of the demonstrations. 

This kind of faith, it may be remarked, is one of 
the most valuable qualities of the mind which an offi- 
cer can possess, and is the essential principle of that 
wonderful system of discipline which binds all parts 
of his profession together, and forms a machine of ir- 
resistible force in defence of the liberties and indepen- 
dence of his country. Genuine gbedience, indeed, 
can only rest upon confidence; and, in order to ac- 
quire that degree of confidence in those above us, or 
impart it to those below us in rank, or to win it, in 
the shape of cordial companionship, from our equals, 
we must be well grounded in all those branches of pro- 
fessional knowledge with which it is our duty to be 
thoroughly acquainted. Short of this, we can neither 
obey with adequate promptitude, nor command with 
clearness ; nor, finally, can we co-operate with others 
with that degree. of energy which, springing from mu- 
tual confidence, is the very life-blood of the service, 

Here we may be allowed to pause for a moment, in 
order to recall to our professional readers that, while 
almost every description of knowledge (especially of 
a scientific nature) muy become useful in the course 
of an officer’s career, there are certain branches of in- 
struction to which his attention must invariably be 
turned as cardinal peints of his duty, to the exclusion, 
if need be, of every other topic not bearing directly 
upon them. These are seamanship, navigation, and 
gunnery. Without an exact knowledge of seaman 
ship, he can neither fit out his ship, nor work her af- 
terwards, at sea or in port. Without a due acquaiat- 
ance with the science of navigation, he will fail in 
carrying his ship to the different parts of the world 
where her services are required, or when there, he 
will be unable either to keep his station, or to prevent 
the loss of his ship. We need scarcely add that, since 
the attention of all nations has been called to the prin- 
ciples as weil as the practice of gunnery, no one can 
any longer afford to relax his vigilance in this respect, 
whatever be the motives which occur to divert his 
thoughts to other matters, and every officer must now 
be a seaman-gunner. 

We might, perhaps, have included the difficult and 
important science of discipline, amongst the primary 
objects to which an officer is bound to direct his at- 
tention. But as each and all of the points just stated 
require, for their due exercise, the superintending in- 
fluence of discipline, as a sine gud non, we do not in- 
clude it specifically. We have, however, always been 
of opinion that much might be done in the way of di- 
rect teaching, to impart to young officers a knowledge 
of the leading principles of discipline ; a knowledge 
which we are persuaded would be the means not only 
of saving them and others a great deal of unnecessary 
pain, but of contributing materially to the well-bein 
of the service, by the improved order of Her Majesty’s 


‘ships, the respectability of the officers, the docility of 


the men, and the happiness of all. 

It may be said, and very often with truth, that ifan 
officer on board of a ship on active service, gives the 
proper degree of attention to those indispensable parts 
of his duty just enumerated, besides that which the 
ordinary routine of his daily work requires, he will 
have but little time for any extraneous study. It may 
be observed that, although the priinary duties above 
referred to, viz. seamanship, navigation, and gunnery, 
cost a good deal of time and close application to ac- 
quire, in the first instance, a moderate degree of exer- 


cise, with an occasiopal suuart dill, arg {ound suffici- 
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ent to keep them up; we, therefore, bolieve that no 
officer who has been once properly schooled in these 
things, and is seriously bent on the task of further 
self-improvement, will find any want of opportunities 
of leisure for gaining inuch that may prove servicea- 
ble to him in the course of his professional career. 
We have already remarked that a naval officer, over 
and above his strictly professional knowledge, may 
advantageously possess a kind of encyclopxdical in- 
formation. But we must euard this observation from 
the ridicule which might attach to its seeming exag- 
geration, by stating that, although an officer’s know- 
ledge shouid be very geueral, yet there is no intention 
of saying it should be, er could be, universal. Diifer- 
ent tastes and opportunities willineline officers to dif- 
ferent pursuits, and according as they find them likely 
to prove agreeable and useful, so they will be follow- 
ed up with eagerness, or be made to give way to oth- 
ers better suited to the circumstances of the service in 
which they are engaged. This may be illustrated by 
the case of languages. If the ship in which an offieer 
is serving be employed in South America, the abso- 
jute necessity of studying Spanish will be apparent. 
Ifin the Mediterranean, he would find Ttalian almost 
as indispensable ; or if on the coast of France, or in 
the Baltic, French will become necessary in his inter- 
course with the Danes, Swedes, Germans, and Rus- 
sians. If the ship be sailing along a coast little known, 
an oflicer’s knowledge of surveying and nautical as- 
tronomy will be breught into great play. If employed 
in examining rivers, or otherwise, either near the shore 


or actullay on land, his talents as a draughtsman, or his | 
knowledge of botany or geolozy, or of natural history | 


in any other of its branches, will redound to his pro- 
fessional advantage. Without being profoundly, or 
even extensively, acquainted with any of tlie langua- 

es, arts, or sciences above alluded to, a tolerably in- 

ustrious and well-informed naval man may be sup- 
posed, on such occasions, to have knowledge enough 
not only to see his way, but to know how to set about 

aining further information ; whereas, were he entire- 
y ignorant of all such extra-professional subjects, he 
might feel discouraged from the first, and feel at a loss 
how to prosecute the work entrusted to him, not from 
want of zeal, but of that kind of knowledge in which, 
without detriment to his technical studies, he might 
have acquired. 

We remember an officer, when ordered for the first 
time to a country where Spanish was spoken, writing 
to a friend to ask for letters of introduction. By re- 
turn of post came no letter, only a parcel, containing 
three books, viz. a grammar and two dictionaries! 
The hint was taken; and though the passage to Spain 
was not long, several officers in the ship contrived, by 
means of these books alone, to acquire such an ac- 
quaintance with the language that, on landing at Co- 
runna, they had the satisfaction of finding that they 
not only knew a good deal of what was said, but could 
make themselves understopd ; and while those who 
had not taken the same trouble were discouraged and 
left behind, they persevered,and soon found themselves 
at home in the society of that most agreeable people. 
Long afterwards this knowledge of Spanish, picked up 
at first in flirtations at tertullas, became of professional 
utility, on real service amongst the States of South 
America, 

Although it is of consequence, therefore, that an 
officer should dirert his attention to pursuits likely to 
be useful ; and though, as we have said, it will gener- 
ally happen that hardly any knowledge will prove, in 
the long run, valueless to a naval o‘icer, we would 
warn him against trifling, and especially against skip- 
ping about, butterfly fashion, from flower to flower, 
merely to amuse himself with fresh and showy topics. 
We would rather encourage him to imitate the « usy 
bee,” and visit only those subjects which possess yal- 
ue in themselves, or promise to furnish him with re- 
sources in the hour of professional need. It may be 
impossible for him to foresee when or how this know- 


ledge may be called into exercise, but that shoukl be 
no reason for his relaxing in his efforts to store his 
mind with information, and to cultivate all his facul- 
ties to the utmost, with a view to their future employ- 
ment in the public service, the grand end and aim of 
all his studies. 

If, however, after all, it shall stil! be said that, in 
ships actively employed, the officers have no time for 
such pursuits, it will not be denied that officers on 
half-pay (that too numerous class of Her Majesty’s 
servants) have ample leisure to devote themselves to 
the improvement of their professional capacity. It 
would be needless to point out the many valuable 
sources of information to which these unemployed of- 
ficers might apply themselves if they were so dispos- 
ed; and that they would all be so disposed we can 
have no doubt, if they could only feel tolerably sure 
that sueh application might prove the means of their 
advancement, or even of their employment. 

Now, although we dare not venture to insure them 
either of these advantages in al} cases of imstraction, 
we can pretty safely promise sueh of their number as 
will resolutely set about learning one branch of their 
profession—abont which we have yet said nothing in 
this paper—that they will inevitably force themselves 
into such notice as must bring them forward sooner or 
later; and, if they have zeal and eapaeity, ensure 
their promotion. 

Every one will anticipate that we allude to srr am; 
and if we have deferred all mention of it in treating 
of the ebjeets which ought to form parts of a naval 
officer’s education, it is nof beeause we consider it of 
| minor importance, but because we are not quite deci- 
ded, in our own minds, at what stage of an officer’s 
‘career it should come in, nor do we distinctly see in 
| What way it ean best be made to dovetail into his oth- 
(er pursuits. In time all this will, no doubt, be arran- 
‘ged and settled, like any other integral part of the 
profession ; as it surely must beeome, if it be not so 
‘already. 
| But though the time must soom come whien every 
officer will be required to possess this deseription of 





| knowledge as fully as he now does seamanship, the 


_time has not yet arrived ; and therefore such informa~ 


ition farnishes in itself 2 valuable distinction, welt 


worthy ef the attention of every class of officers, more 
especially of those on halt-pay, whe. have ample lei 
sure to devote to its stady.. 

** There is nothing so dangerous as ignorance,” was 
a remark which we heard. Sir Humphrey Davy make 
one day when a blundering fellow, who knew nothing 
of the matter, went up in-a balloen, and coming down 
by the run would have broken his neek te a certainty 
had he not fallen into a gravel pit half full of water: 
We are sure that Sir Humphrey’s remark will apply 
with even greater foree to those whe have the com- 


their business, We can conceive no more anomalous, 
or indeed dangerous situation for a naval officer to be 
plaeed in, than the command ef a man-ef-war steam- 
vessel, if he does not possess a therough, praetical, as 
well as theoretical knowledge, both ef the machinery 
itself, and of the power by which it is pat in motion. 

Nor can we perceive a position more hmniliating, 
or more repugnant to the habits and tastes of an offi- 
eer, than his ‘being exclusively dependant en his en- 
gineer for the movements of his ship. What can be 
mere anomalous in the navy than fora captain: to be 
less instructed than any person on board his -ship-? 
What more dangerous than his being ignorant of the 
process by which his ship is moved? What should 
we say of a commander of aship who was unacquaint- 
ed with the eilects of his rudder, or who, en nearing 
a rock, was not aware that by backing his sails he 
could check the ship’s way? What, then, (to come 
to the point) woud be the risk to an officer’s charac- 
ter, if, when he were ordered to carry his own ship, 
or to tow another, into action, he were to be told by 
his engineer that such and such a valve was out of 














mand of steamboats without a proper knowledge of 
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order, or a certain screw loose, or a joint defective ? 
And what, finally, we may ask, would the general 
discipline of any ship be, if the captain were liable to 
be thus bearded, whether on great or on s:nall occa- 
sions, by any one person on ‘board, especially by so 
important a personage as the engineer? 

e have long been of opinion, and every day 
strengthens the conviction, that the engineers of ail 
our naval steamers ought to be officers in rank, in pay, 
and in education—gentlemen, in short, like the rest 
of the officers of the ship ;—for the duty of none can 
be more important; and we are persuaded that, until 
the situation of the chief engineer, at all events, is 
raised into the importance it is evidently entitled to, 
there will always be risk of failure at the very mo- 
ment of most need. 

Whatever be done in that matter, however, we are 
quite certain that every commander of a steam-ship 
ought to be competent, not only to know how the en- 
gine is to be worked, under all circumstances, but 
that he should be able actually to work it with his 
own hands. Moreover, he vught to be sufficiently 
skilled in its construction to be able to put it together, 
to take it to pieces, and (ifthe extreme occasion should 
arrive of his having literally no assistance) he should 
be able to repair it. Any degree of knowledge short 
of this we consider wi!l not be enough to enable the 
captain of a naval steamer, in ume of war, to do his 
duty properly in the face of an enemy, or to have it in 
his power to superintend the work of his people with 
proper efiect at all times, and render the immense va- 
riety of circumstances to, which a steam-vessel will 
inevitably be exposed when the contingency alluded 
to arrives, as arrive it mustin the course of time. 

We therefore most earnestly call upon our unem- 
ployed naval officers, especially, and above all, upon 
those who are young and full of health, strength, and 
energy, to take their jackets off, and manfully and in 
earnest study steam-machinery—not in books, or in 
penny magazines, or through the medium of drawings, 
er even by word of mouth when taking an occasional 





Pay of the troops per month, the piastre at 23d:— 
Colonel 1200 piastres ; lieutenant-colonel, 900 ditto ; 
cominandant, 750 ditto; adjutant-major, 400 ditto ; 
captain, 180 ditto; lieutenant, i20 ditto; serjeant, 50 
ditto; corporal, 30 ditto; private, 20 ditto.—N. B. 
The non-commissioned officers and men of the horse 
artillery and cavalry have 5 piastres more per month. 
—Ibid, 


GENERAL STAFF OF THE FRENCH ARMy.—Under 
the new regulations, the nuinber of Marshals is fixed 
at 8 in time of peace, but it may be increased to 12 in 
time of war. The diminution is to be etfected by not 
filling up any vacancies which may occur, until the 
number is reduced below the present standard. The 
portion of the Staif on active service, or waiting for 
appointment, is in no event to exceed 80 Lieutenant 
Generals and 160 Major Generals ; the other portion 
is to comprise the remaining Generals, and no Lieu- 
tenant General is to be promoted to it unless he shall 
have completed his 60th year, nor any Major General 
unless he has completed his 57th. No Lieutenant 
General can be placed on active service after he has 
passed the age of 67, except he shall have served as 
commander-in-chief in time of war, nor can any Ma- 
jor General be so placed, after he has passed the age 
of 65, or unless he see served in command of a corps 
in time of war.—United Service Journal. 


Tue ArTILLERIsT’s MANvAL, &c. By Capt. GRIF- 
FITHS, RoyvAnt ARTILLERY. 

THERE has existed for some time, in the Artillery, 
a compendium of practical rules for that Service, 
entitled, “The Bombardier and Pocket Gunner.” In 
1828 an improvement on this work was published b 
Captain Spearman, and is well known as the “ Bri- 
tish Gunner.”” The ArtTILLeRIsT’s MANUAL isa 
still further improvement on the foregoing, and is 
,exactly what it professes to be, a most useful, com- 
‘pendious, and cheap guide both to the  fucoeag and 
itheory of Artillery and Engineering. Every non- 








passage across a ferry—but resolutely to set to work | commissioned officer of both those arms should be in 
as journeymen in a steam-engine manufactory; to possession of it. To the officer it will also prove a 
learn every detail to the minutest bolt and rivet ; and , serviceable aide mémoir, and will be found not without 
afterwards to take as many trips as may be necessary ‘its use to students in the army at large. The disin- 
as assistant engineers in some sea-going boat, in the ‘terested conduct both of Captain Griffiths and his 
winter months; and not to desist until they are com-| publisher, Mr. Boddy, of Woolwich in waiving 
letely master of the whole practice of making, work-' personal profit in the publication, gives the work an 
ing, and repairing the engine of a steam-boat, in their: additional claim to patronage.—Jbid, : 
minutest and their amplest details. — 
Contemporaneously with this course of practical! JupicraL compat.—A letter from Tiflis mentions 
working, we should recommend a careful perusal of the occurrence of a single combat, in one of the Cau- 
all that has been written on the subject, scientific and casian districts, which is worthy of the chivalrous 
practical, and a most attentive consideration of the | spirit of the middle ages. Prince Shenehedeli, of the 
penustne influence which steam navigation is likely to race of the Kabardes, having carried off the daughter 
have on.naval warfare. If ali this be done, and in! of the Bey of Bolyraki, kept her in his possession 
good faith, we are thorougly convinced that the offi- | without offering compensation by making her his 
cers who have spirit enough to undertake it, and per-| spouse. The young maiden’s father, enraged at the 
severance enough to pursue it to the end we have’ disgrace which this atrocious deed had brought upon 
pointed out, will most assuredly find favor at the hands | his family, one of the oldest and richest in that part of 
of the present, or any other, Board of Admiralty, even | the country, ordered Meslik, his eldest son, to chal- 
in time of profound peace ; while, on the breaking out ; lenge the despoiler to single combat. The Prince 





of a war, such men would rise into immediate conse- 
quence, and not only earn for themselves such distinc- 
tion as might defy competition, but their knowledge 
would conduce to the far higher and nobler end of ad- 
vancing the henor and glory of their country. 


TuRKISH ARMy.—16 battalions of artillery, each 
battery composed of 6 cannon, 6 amiunition-wag- 
ons, 1 forge, and 202 men; iotal of six batteries, 
3,232 men.—6 batteries of horse-artillery, each com- 
posed of 6 guns, 6 ammunition-wagons, 4 horses to 
each carriage—21 regiments of infantry, comprising 
about 84,000 men: each corps composed of 4 battal- 
ions, 8 companies in each, 122 rank and file to a com- 
pany, making (when efficient) 976 men to a battalion; 


they have now only 800.—8 regiments of cavalry of 


6 squadrons, 150 men to a squadron. 


a? 


took up the gauntlet, and the 28th of October was 
appointed for the encounter. Punctually at noon on 
that day the two combatants met in the plain of Ar- 
siana, between Derbend and Buinacki, both gallantly 
mounted, and accompanied by a retinue of twelve 
Nukirs, or knight-followers, well horsed, bearing the 
banners of their respective chiefs. The whole part 

were habited in coats of mail and steel gloves wit 

armlets, and plumed helmets of the same metal, and 
bore gorgeous shields ; each with a spear in his right 
hand and sword on his left side. Prinee Shenehedeli’s 
banner displayed a golden falcon on a green ground ; 
the Bey’s a black bear, surmounted by three argent 
stars on a scarlet field. Four individuals of advanced 
ages, chosen by either party, as judges, were seen 
seated on an elevated stage: these announced to the 
challenger and challenged that they had adjudged, 










































































that whichever of the combatants in chief should be 
thrown out of his saddle, and whichever of the two 
parties of knight-followers shouwkt be worsted or 
driven from the field, should be held amenable to 
whatever resolve the conqueror should lay down. 
The encounter was opened on both sides with great 
spirit, and soon became of most obstinate character ; 
each individual singled out his antagonist, and four- 
teen knights were Taid low, when Mestik, though 
streaming with blood from three desperate wounds, 
suddenly made a violent and dexterous lunge at Prince 
Shenehedeli, and forced him out of his saddle. The 
only condition which the conqueror exacted from the 
fallen was that lie should espouse his sister. The 
conquered Prince obeyed, and the espousals were 
celebrated accordingly on the 27th of the same month. 
—United Service Journal. 





Marine or France.—The French government 
are looking to an increase of steam vessels for naval 
purposes. Their most experienced commander of 
steam ships, Capt. Sarlat, came out a ssenger in 
the Great Western, for the purpose of observirng the 
machinery of this ship and also to pursue his investi- 

tions in the United States. He spent much time 
in looking at the engine on his passage, and we be- 
lieve we are correct in saying that he was surprised 
at the working of the machinery during the severe 
storm which the ship encountered.—_NV. Y. Com. Adv. 





Tue BriTIsH NAVAL conTRACcTS.—The contracts 
for supplying the British navy this year, nearly 
double the ordinary amount. The notification from 
the Admiralty requires 9,000 tierces of beef, and 
17,000 tierces of pork. Last year the contract was 
for 5,000 tierces of beef, and 10,000 of pork. The 
increase of the navy is, of course, the cause of this 
very considerable augmentation. 


MISCELL AVY. 


From the New York American. 

Tue Army.—In a recent number of the Globe we 
found this notice : 

“We understand that a board of officers is now 
sitting for the purpose of examining candidates for ad- 
mission into the army. 

«The examination is of their general health and 
their apparent physical ability to endure the fatigues 
of the profession, and that they have received a fair 
English education. To determine the latter, it is un- 
derstood that each candidate should show an ability 
to read and write well; that he should have a know- 
ledge-of the four ground rules of arithmetic, of the 
rule of three, and the use of decimal and vulgar 
fractions ; that he should have a general knowledge of 
geography, of the history of his own country, and of 
the organization of his Government as exposed in the 
Constitution.” 

Until a few years past, the army was officered from 
West Point alone; and the result is, that in no ser- 
vice in the world, as we believe, is there a body of 
officers more uniformly gentlemanly in their deport- 
ment, moral in their conduct, courteous and harmo- 
nious in their intercourse with each other and with 
the world, or better instructed in the duties of their 

rofession. On this head we assume that there can 
j no contrary opinion; and then, we ask, why a 
system that has worked so marvellously well, should 
be departed from? West Point can, we presume, 
furnish a sufficient supply, at least, under ordinary 
circumstances, to keep the commissions in the arm 
full ; but if it cannot, let the number of cadets, and, 
in proportion, the Academic Staff, be increased so as 
to insure the requisite numbers annually of graduates. 

We will briefly state what seems to us the advan- 
tages of such a course, and the objections to that of 
ad citizens, uneducated for the service. 

n all pursuits, it may be laid down as a safe gene- 
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ral rule, that they will best succeed in any given pro- 
fessidn, who have, by early training and assiduous 
study, prepared themselves for the discharge of its 
duties. In a profession—especially of so much re- 
sponsibility, self-denial, and sacrifice, as that of a 
soldier—it is not only intellectual, but moral training, 
that is indispensable ; and both these are secured and 
accomplished in an admirable degree at West Point- 
Brought, while yet young, under the control of an in- 
flexible, but impartial, discipline, and taught to un- 
derstand that he who aspires fo command others, 
must first learn to command himself—that subordina- 
tion and degree are the foundations upon which order 
and authority repose—and that no gift of genius, nor 
extent of acquirement, can make up for, or stand in 
stead of, these chief military virtues ; the cadets, as- 
sembled from -all parts of the Union, become a holy 
brotherhood, vowed to the service of their country, 
and bound to each other by all the endearing ties of 
early association. Hence it is that nothing is so un- 
common in our little army as personal misunderstand- 
ings, challenges and duels, among the officers. The 
frankness of their intercourse—we refer, of course, to 
those educated at West Point; who constitute almost 
the whole number of company officers, and many of 
the field and staff—is exceedingly striking, and mani- 
fests the enduring strength of the spell of school-boy 
days. If jealousies or bickerings arise, instead. of 
their being fomented into epen discord and blood- 
shed by any false notions of honor, they become 
subjects of interest to the whole corps, and the good 
offices of all are involved and applied to restore 
harmony and banish ill-will. With all this mutual 
kindliness of feeling and freedom of intercourse, are 
blended, at the same time, the highest sense of self- 
respect, and personal honor, and notions of soldierly 
duty, that, from the merest Boys just-fresh from the 
Academy, up to such gallant veterans as Colonel 
Thompson, have been well proved in the fatal sands 
and swamps of Florida—from the bloody field of 
Dade’s massacre up to the moment in which we are 
writing. 

In our view, indeed, it seems scarcely possible that 
any improvement could be made in the manner of 
officering the army through West Point. 


To the introduction of young men from private life 
there are many objections. The first and most obvi- 
ous is, their want of early training and discipline. It 
is notorious, that in this latter point, discipline, the 
ordinary education of this country, is essentially de- 
fective ; and that this is no where so well attained, or 
even approached, as at West Point. Then, the want 
of harmony, and of views, and of the chain of early 
associations and common recollections, deprives them 
of ready sympathy and welcome; while their com- 
parative ignorance both of the scientific and the prac- 
tical details of the profession they are entering, ex- 
poses them to the pity, if not sneers, of their new 
associates. And lastly, appointments from civil life 
will be made—for such seems the necessary tendency 
of our system—from political motives, and much less 
because of «the fitness of the applicant, than because 
of the party influence exerted in his behalf: and we 
can conceive of nothing that would so certainly de- 
teriorate the character of the army, break up its 
wholeness, and mar its harmony, as the introduction 
among the officers of politics, as a means either of ap- 
pointment or advancement. It will, indeed, be said, 
as with truth it may, that in the original selection of 
cadets, political recommendations and affinities are 
most influential—but the four years’ rigorous, im- 
partial, and inflexible schooling at West Point, effaces 
all notions of party or political predilections: and the 
youth who can maintain himself through the severe 
ordeal of those four years, comes forth at the end, a 
well-instructed whole-hearted American, to whom 
country is a comprehensive term, embracing the whole 
Union; and who would shrink, as from dishonor, from 
the notion that either he or his comrade could be pro- 
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moted or retarded in his profession because of the 
personal attachments or preferences of those connect- 
ed with, or interested in him. 

From these considerations, we repeat the expres- 
sion of our regret, that a system which has worked 


mony of a service, not any where surpassed, as to 
the attainments, character and conduct of the officers, 
should be hazarded, without, as it seems to us, any 
overruling necessity or compensating cause. 





VaLuaBLe InveNnTION.—Messrs. Hayward & 
Brothers, corner of Light and Mercer streets, have 
just finished a new “Fresh Water Extractor,” patent- 
ed by Mr. Hutchinson of this city, in the form of a 
ship’s caboose. It is constructed te answer all the 

urposes of the ordinary caboose in the way of cook- 
ing, and has besides an —— for distilling fresh 
water from the water of the ocean, without the need 
of additional fuel. It contains two boilers, one for 
salt water and one for fresh—the latter to be used in 
cooking—an oven with two divisions, one above and 
one below—and on the top two boilers of tin which 
may be taken off as occasion requires. From the salt- 
water boilera pipe connects with a common still- 
worm which passes*through a vessel of cold water.— 
This serves as a condenser, and the fresh water runs 
out below at the rate of two gallons per hour with a 
moderate fire. The distilled water is of course fresh 
and sweet. The plate over the salt water boiler can 
be unscrewed and taken off for the purpose of remoy- 
ing the salt deposites when necessary. 

A caboose of this sort, it is evident, possesses many 
advantages over those in general use. It is equally 
good for cooking, and the process of distillation goes 
on in concert with culinary operations. And what 
is of great importance to small vessels, when a ca- 
boose of the new construction is used, many of the 


ture employment as civil engineers. By this act, 
therefore the Eastern Shore Ri..road company was de- 
prived of the services of Lieut. Emory, an event cer 
tainly to be regretted. We also learn that Lieut. 
Emory enjoyed in an eminent degree the confidence 
and esteem of the Board of Directors. Such was his 
early acquaintance with the ground over which the 
Railroad passes, and his general accomplishment as 
an engineer, that few men could have been found bet- 
ter fitted to complete the work than Lieut. Emory. 

Of the value of this road when completed we are 
not prepared to speak, as there is so much diversity 
of opinion among these who reside in the vicinity ; 
but like many other similar works, it is, we are sorry 
to learn, stopped for a season, in consequence of the 
pinching searcity of money. The directors depend 
for a supply of cash on the Treasury of Maryland, 
but State stocks are now too low, it is believed, to jus- 
tify the Treasurer in selling stocks at this time,— 
Philad, North American. 





From the St. Louis Republican. 


THE LOSS OF THE HORNET. 

Messrs. Epirors: Among the many stories which 
have, in the last ten years been circulated in relation 
to the loss of this ill fated ship, one of the most im- 
probable and absurd is that which has been recently 
started, and which was copied in your paper of day 
before yesterday, in these words: 

MoRrE OF THE Loss OF THE HornNET.—The Gal- 
veston Gazette, of the 22d inst., contains this note, 
found in a bottle corked and sealed, and all covered 
with barnacles, on Point Bolivar, by a Mr. Dunman, 
who lives there. The MS had been forwarded to 
Washington, with an expectation that the handwriting 
might possibly be identified. 

On board sloop Hornet, U. S., 








water casks which they are now obliged to carry may 
be dispensed with.—Baltimore American. 





The Somerset Herald (Md.) contains a copy of 
resolutions recently passed by the Directors of the 
Eastern Shore Railroad, expressive of their regret at 
tosing the services of Lieut. Emory as an engineer. 
The frets relating to the road and the removal of Lt. 
Emory are these : 

The Eastern Shore Railroad was intended to be 
connected at T angier Sound, Somerset county, 
Maryland, with a line of steamboats from Norfolk. 
The navigation between the above places is said to be 
very favorable for steamboats. 

At Tangier Sound then, the Railroad commences 
and skirts along the Delaware State line to the town 
of Elkton, where it was intended to be connected with 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore road. By this route 
it is said there will be a very considerable saving in 
distance, and that travellers by this route could reach 
Philadelphia five or six hours earlier than if they pur- 
sue either of the old routes by Washington or Balti- 
more. The proprietors of the road also contend that 
passengers travelling from Norfolk by the Eastern 
Shore road to Elkton, could even reach Baltimore 
sooner than if they were to go by the Norfolk and 
Baltimore boats. On these points we learn, however, 
that there is a difference of opinion. 

We understand, gennerally, that this road was lo- 
cated under the direction of Lieut, Col. Kearney, of 
the United States Topographical Corps of Engineers, 
and that Lieut. Emory, of the same corps, was the 
or assistant. Of Lieut. Emory we personall 

now nothing, but we learn from a friend that he is 
considered an intelligent and valuable officer and an 
estimable and accomplished gentleman. 

At the last session of Congress a law was passed 
requiring all- engineers of the General Government 








3lst August, 1829. 
We are all lost. A tremendous gale has foundered 
the vessel off Galveston Island—about sixty or seven- 
ty miles distant. 


Independent ot the conviction which the wording 
of this supposed MS should carry, of its being a hoax, 
there is another thing which must settle the matter. 
I was a midshipman on board the Hornet when she 
sailed from New York on the 4th of February, 1829, 
on her last cruise. On the 5th of July of that year, I 
was transferred from her to the schooner Grampus, in 
Havana. In September a rumor of the Hornet 
having been dismasted in a hurricane off Tampico, 
reached Havana, and soon after the melancholy ac- 
count of her loss was received. That hurricane took 
nace on the tenth of September. On that day the 
ornet was seen, struggling with the gale, and from 
that day has never been heard of. The supposed M§ 
bears date the 31st of August—eleven days Veins that 
on which the Hornet was last seen, This circum- 
stance is sufficient to establish the falsity of the MS ; 
but if any thing more were wanting, we have it in 
the fact, that the Hornet was lost in a norther, a hur- 
ricane from the north, frequent on the Mexican coast, 
and Galveston is more than 400 miles north of Tam- 
pico. D, 





From the Somerset, Md. Herald, Sept. 3. 

frg- Ata recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Eastern Shore Rail Road, the following well 
merited compliment to Witt1aM H, Emory, * Esq., 
was passed by a unanimous vote. 

Resolved, by the Board of Directors of the E. 8S, 
Rail Road Company, that they view with regret the 
necessity which deprives the Company of the services 
of Witt1amM H. Emory, Esq., late Principal Assist- 
ant Engineer, and that they hereby tender to him 
their cordial approbation of, and thanks for the faith- 





who were in the employ of private companies to re- 
turn wholly to their army duties on or before the first: 
day of July 1839, and prohibiting them from any fu-; 


ful and efficient manner in which he discharged his 
duties while in their employ, and their sincere wishes 
for his future prosperity and happiness, 
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Resolved, that the Secretary be and is hereby di- 
rected to forward to Mr. Emory an officicial copy of 
the aforegoing resolution. 





* Now a Lieutenant ofthe Corps of the United States 
Topographical Engineers. 





Among the numerous articles now exhibited at the 
Fair of the Mechanics institute, in New York, the 
Commercial Advertiser notices the Army, or life boat, 
S. T. Armstrong, inventor, manufactured by the 
Roxbury India Rubber Co. It consists of three cy- 
linders made of canvass, coated with the preparation, 
and inflated with air. It is capable of sustaining 
5,600 pounds, while it weighs only 116 pounds, and 
can be, when the air is expelled, packed in a box of 
5 cubic. feet in dimensions. It is ‘intended for the 
transportation of troops and ordnance over rivers, for 
a life boat and other purposes. Upon two of these 
boats were placed, lately, at Bedloe’s Island,-a plat- 
form of plank, a six pounder, and fifty United States 
soldiers. All this weight they sustained with ease, 
and worked well in the water. 





HEAT IN FLoripa.—A correspondent of the Alba- 
ny Argus says the mid-day observations of the ther- 
mometer, at Garey’s Ferry, E. F., for the whole month 
of June last, averaged 92; was day after day 100 ; the 
thermometer always in the shade, and not exposed to 
the reflection of heat. 





The President of the U. States, with the Secretary 
of War, were at Buffalo on Monday, 2d inst., and were 
honored with a public reception on the part of the ci- 
tizens and of the troops, regular and militia—the 
whole under command of Col. BANKHEAD, of the U. 
S. army. 
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Selecled Poetry. 


From the Wilksebarre, Pa. Advocate. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF 
LIEUTENANT J. MONROE BOWMAN, U.S ARMY. 
“ Bring flowers! pale flowers o’er the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead.” 
[Mrs. Hemans. 
Bring banners! bright banners, to shroud o’er the dead— 
The flag of the stripe and the star ; 
Bring banners to wave o’er the soldier’s had, 
Which have streamed from the battle car 
When the earth was stained with the life-bl 0d red, 
As it gushed mid the carnage of war ; 
For when warriors die, oh! surely *tis meet, 
That a banner should be their winding cheet. 


Bring laurel ! green laurel, to wreathe o’er his bier 
Who died in a southern clime ; 

Who calmly met death without shrinking or fear, 
In the midst of his manhood’s prime ; 

Bring laurel, and shed o’er it many a tear ; 
For he fell in his summer’s time ; 

Since surely ’tis right that a warrior’s name 

Should be Seticed with the laurel that breathes of fame. 

Bring cannon ! great cannon, to boom o’er the grave ; 
When a soldier in armour dies, 

Bring cannon to knell o’er the bed of the brave ; 
Let its echoes to heaven arise, 

And its snowy white clouds o’er him curtain-like wave, 
His war-belt to form in the skies ; 

For when warriors march on to that spirit land, 

The cannon should speak to its shadowy band. 


Bring sorrow ! deep sorrow, tothe warrior’s tomb, 
And with it affection’s soft tear. 

While for ever around it let memory bloom, 
Its darkness and stillness to cheer ; 

For who shall not sigh, when its chambers of gleom 
Charnels all that the heart holds most dear ? 

Then bring love’s warm tear, for who, who will not 

weep ? 
Though proud is the calm of the soldier’s last sleep. 
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WASHINGTON CITY, 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1839. 





3» As might very naturally be anticipated, frequent 
complaints of the irregular appearance of the Chronicle 
have recently been made. The only apology we can 
offer is, that the encouragement awarded to the paper 
is wholly inadequate to ensure its punctuality. Our . 
exertions and our ingenuity are constantly on the rack, 
to fulfil our part of the engagement, but they are una- 
vailing. We have on previous occasions been reluct- 
ly forced to state the cause of delay, and have made all 
the appeals to non-subscribers and to delinquents, that 
were consistent with our own ideas of self-respect. 
Those appeals not having been attended with the de- 
sired result, we cannot submit to the humiliation of re- 
peating them. There are many in both services who 
appreciate the value of the Chronicle, and sincerely de- 
sire its success; with them must rest the further effort 
to extend its circulation, and thus secure its continuance. 
Our sole desire in making this ann&nciation is to defend 
ourselves from unmerited reproach, it being impossible 
to answer each individual complaint. 





EpvucaTion or Nava Orricers.—The extract 
which will be found in our columns to-day, from the 
August number of the ‘United Service Journal, needs 
no commendation at our hands to insure attention to 
it. The soundness of the views and the excellence of 
the advice will be admitted by all; and, mutato nomine, 
will answer for this or any other meridian. 

Though much may depend upon the fostering care 
which the Government bestows upon the education of 
her young officers, yet every individual has it in his 
power to improve himself in the theory of his pro- 
fession, if the opportunity for practice be not as fre- 
quent as desirable. Officers not on duty would suffer 
much from ennut, if they did not employ their leisure 
hours in acquiring useful information. 

In another light, this article is worthy of serious con- 
sideration: that of showing the importance which our 
rivals in naval skill attach to steam navigation ; and 
the earnestness with which they inculcate profession- 
al improvement in every branch. 





The Fredericksburg Arena of Tuesday says: “ We 
learn that the command of the Washington Navy 
Yard will-probably be bestowed on Commo. Morris, 
and that Commo. RrpGEty will succeed him at the 
Navy Board.” 

Rumor has been busy almost from the very day of 
Commodore PatTEerson’s death, respecting the com- 
mand of the Washington navy yard, and other names, 
besides that of Commo. Morris, have been connect- 
ed with it; but we cannot trace the origin to any 
thing beyond mere conjecture. No appointment will 
be made until the return of the Secretary. 





A duel took place at Harper’s Ferry on Saturday 
last, between Lieut. Grorce H. Terrett, of the 
Marine Corps, andf{Mr. West, of the Treasury De- 
partment. Lieut. T. escaped unhurt, but shot his 
antagonist through both legs. 
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Masor Gen. Macoms, Adjutant Gen. Jongs, and ; 
Major L. Tuomas, Assistant Adjutant General, left, 
Washington on Tuesday afternoon, for Trenton. | 
There will be a review of the troops at Camp Wash- 


ington on Saturday next. 





Letters have been received from Charleston, an- | 
nouncing that the captive Seminole Indians and the 
U. S. troops have been sent from there to St. Augus- ; 


tine, in consequence of the fever having broken out’ 
amongst them. 





Correspondence of the Army and Navy Chronicle. 
Fort Kine, E. F., Sept. 6, 1839. 
Fam sorry to say that the “ Florida war” is far, 
from being ended ; hardly a week passes without our | 
hearing of some depredations by the Indians. A few 
days ago two or three volunteers from Fort Wheelock, 
(about nine miles from Micanopy,) went bathing 
in Orange Lake; they were attacked by a party of 
Indians, one of them killed, and the others escaped. 
The volunteers were not armed. An express was 
then sent to Micanopy to apprise the commanding 
officer of the fact, when he also was killed on the 
road, and his body mutilated. Two weeks ago the 
Indians attacked the volunteers at Fort McClure 
(30 miles south of Fort King); one of them was 
wounded in the leg, and eight of their horses were 
killed. A few dragoons were sent to reinforce that 
post, and the Indians have been quiet since. I could | 
enumerate a thousand instances of Indian murders, 
&c., since the “treaty ;” but I presume that they 
have already been made public. Our Government 
is blind, to believe the assurances of Indians; and' 
when I saw them receiving provisions and presents 
at this post, I was disgusted to think that we were 
shaking hands with men, whose blood-stained hands 
and self-satisfied looks denoted any thing but peace- 
able intentions—and it proved so; the very men who 
were here, making the most solemn protestations of | 
peace, are now overrunning those parts of Florida | 
where there are but few troops, and those volunteers. 
They waylay any small body they come across, and 
retire into the neighboring hammocks, where it is 
almost impossible to trace them with the few troops 
in the vicinity of the murders. 








OKIHUMKEE. 


A letter to the editor, dated Fort King, Aug. 26, 
says: ‘* No hopes are entertained of a peace with the 
Indians, until they are driven from the settlements.” 





To Corresponnents.—“ D* * *” is received, and will 
be inserted as soon as the diagram can be engraved. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


Sept. 12—Lt. Col. J. H. Vose, 3d infy., Gadsby’s 
13—Capt. J. M. Washington, 4th arty., 

Maj. T. T. Fauntleroy, 2d drags., Alexandria 

16—Ass’t. Sur. B. M. Byrne, army, Gadsby’s 

18—Paymaster C. H. Smith, do Fuller’s 





Capt.J. D.Searight, 6th infy. cor. G & 18th sts. 








LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
WasuinctTon, Sept. 15, 1839. 
Army.—Lieut J R D Burnett, Lieut Robert Butler, 2, 
Capt H Day, Brig Gen A Eustis, Paymaster D Fraser, 
Major E A Hitchcock, Lieut R A Luther, Lieut S M 
Plummer, Lieut H S Turner, Lieut S B Thornton,Lieut 
J VanHorne, Major C Wharton, Capt W G Williams. 
Navy.—Edward N Cox, Lt Comd’t J Glynn, 4, Dr 
B T Magill. 
Marinxe Corrs.—Lieut L Searcy. 
Pritapetrnta, Sept. 15, 1839. 
Army.—Col J S McIntosh. 
Navy.—Mrs McK Buchanan, Eugene Rogers, Lt 
J T Homans, Lt R Ritchie, James S Biddle, Commo J 
D Elliott, Capt R Voorhees. 
Marine Corps.—Lieut Josiah Watson. 





PASSENGERS. 
New Yorx, Sept. 11, per ship Calhoun, from Charles- 
ton, Major W. L. Poole, Military Storekeeper, U.S.A. 
Cuartestox, Sept. 14, per brig Moses, from New 
York, P. Mid. J. S. Patterson, of the navy. 











Communications. 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF. 

Mr. Epiror: My attention has recently been 
called to the repeated anonymous attacks being made 
upon me, and the office of the Surgeon General, 
through your paper ; and though my first impulse was 
to treat them with the contempt they merited, and 
let them pass unnoticed, yet, as I have learned by 
experience that misrepresentation may be the cause 
of much mischief, I have thought it better to reply to 
this author, as it is only by exposing such men that 
we can expect to do away the evils to which their 
machinations may give rise. 

It 1s not the less true because it has been often times 





, said, that there is no surer indication of a want of me- 


rit, than the constant effort to discover or invent fail- 
ings in others; that there is no one so apt to form 
harsh judgments, as he who might find most in his 
own course and conduct to condemn. Surely there 
is more truth than poetry in the idea, that ‘‘a man 
must serve his time to every trade save censure ;” but 
in the present instance, one cannot help blaming the 
rashness which has induced the three ‘* Observers,” 
and “* Nuc-suc-hadjo,” to commence an attack, which 
he (I say “he,” because it is believed they are all 
the productions of the same man) leaves so-unsup- 
ported by either facts or arguments, and throughout 
which he seems strangely to have mistaken scurrility 
for cleverness. In tact I can discover but a single 
point in which he hasedisplayed even a glimmering 
of shrewdness, and that is, in the effort he makes not 
merely to conceal himself behind a mask, but even to 
mislead as to the authorship of these most learned es- 
says Ofthe gentlemanly feeling which would sug- 
gest or permit an anonymous attempt to injure the 
reputation of a brother officer, it is unnecessary to 
say a single word, as I am very sure that with the ex- 
ception of this anonymous person, there is not an offi- 
cer in the corps to which I have the honor to belong, 
who would not indignantly reject such a mode of at- 
tack for himself, or fail to scorn and condemn him 
who did adopt it. 

The author of the aforesaid productions no doubt 
wishes to put us at fault when he says, “ there are a 
number of medical officers who do not choose to ask 
favors ;” since the natural inference might be, that 
he claimed to be one of that number ; te at Iam 
disposed to place him very differently, and to ask if 
he is not the man who had been scarcely six months 
in the army; when he applied (early in 1833) to be 
reassigned to a post (Fort Gratiot) from which he had 
just been ordered, and which he knew was then occu- 
pied by an officer who had been more than str years 
In service, and much of that time in hard service. Is 
he not the man who made not only one, but two, three, 
four, fie, and even six applications, in the short space 
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in rank, he could at any moment have claimed the 
post of honor with a regiment in the field. : 

But to proceed with the examination of the tissue 
of tMhisrepresentations and absurdities of our anony- 
mous author. He asks “why was another kept out 
of Florida until after his promotion, which occurred a 
month or two ago, when his seniors were kept here, 
who had seen ten times the service?” Now amongst 
these seniors, who had seen ten times the service, it 
is fair to suppose (for assuredly he would not fight 
every body’s battles but his own) that he modestly 
intends to include himself, ; though, upon this score, 
I doubt if he has much more to boast of than a few 
months priority in the army, the date of their present 
commissions being the same; whilst as to the qua- 
lity of their services, it will be found that during the 
four years this victim of oppression was enjoying one 
of the most desirable stations in the United States, 
the favored and indulged individual, whose superior 

ood fortune he so much envies, was, for the same 
on of time, wearing away his health and strength 
in the swamps of Louisiana, (at Fort Jackson) on 
duty with the emigrating Indians, and in the Creek 
nation. 

Again, our author, not content with calling upon 
the world to listen to and sympathyse with the super. 
ings of the medical staff collectively, makes out an 
especial case of the wrongs done to an “ old infirm 
Surgeon ;” but to attempt a serious refutation of this 
charge against the chief of the Department, would 
indeed be to fight with shadows, as this “ old infirm 
Surgeon ” must be an imaginary character, gotten up 
merely to serve his purpose on this special occasion ; 
for it so happens that there is not now, nor ever has 
been, an old infirm Surgeon on duty in Florida since 
the commencement of the present war; but at this 
evidence of the fertility of his imagination, I ought 
not to be so much astonished, as I believe it is rather 
a habit with him not only to draw upon his “* memory 
for his jokes,”’ but upon his “ fancy for his facts.” 

It is much to be regretted that there should be such 








aman as this anonymous scribbler among us, as it’ 


may be productive of much evil; for one factious 
spirit may make his voice resound through a whole 
body, creating an uproar which might be mistaken 
for many voices. But let him not “ lay this flattering 
unction to his soul,’”’ as I feel well assured that it on- 
ly requires him to be unmasked and known, to render 
him powerless. 

With this statement of facts I leave him, very wil- 
ling to acknowledge that I desire not a trial of strength 
with him at abuse and vilification, as I am well aware 
that it would be a combat in which practice would 
give him such an advantage, as to leave us very un- 
equally matched. 

BENJAMIN KING, 
Ass’t. Surgeon, U.S. A. 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—aearn. 

I haye been for some time a not inattentive observer 
of the course pursued by one or perhaps several mem- 
bers of the Medical Staff, in relation to the adminis- 
trative details of the Department at Washington, as 
illustrated in your columns. It were, peradventure, 
the betier policy to allow such persons to run riot in 
their career, unchecked; for, in the language of the 
facetious John Randolph, “give them rope enough 
and they will hang themselves.” The times are truly 
“out of joint,” when a military subordinate assumes 
the right to dictate to the Head of his corps whom he 
shall select as his aids or assistants, thus intimating, 
at the same time, that his own claims are overlooked. 
The unblushing assurance of such an individual is a 
sure guarantee that the position at which he aims lies 
in a meridian for which he is qualified neither by 
habits nor acquirements. Upon the same principle 
that a Major General sele¢ts and retains in his service 
a Lieutenant as aid-de-camp, or a Colonel his adju- 
tant, for an indefinite period, can the Chief of a Bu- 





{ 





reau select any individual of his own corps as an as- 
sistant ; but, for obvious reasons, the higher grade of 
officers would seldom be designated for such duties. 
In the three examples it is a station purely of selec- 
tion, and one which can never be claimed by virtue 
of rotation or seniority. 

As the qualifications required of medical officers 
placed on “ temporary ” or other duty at Washington 
are, in a great measure, ofa character out of the ordi- 
nary line of professional duties, the assumption of a 
claim to such a position, supposes a degree of indeli- 
cacy incompatible with true honor and retiring worth. 
As these are stations unknown to the roster of regu- 
lar detail, let him upon whom the selection falls esteem 
the distinction more highly. The duties demanded 
of an assistant to the Surgeon General are of such a 
character that all prudential considerations forbid a 
change unless for reasons of a weighty nature. As 
knowledge is not intuitive, so it is only he, who has 
served an apprenticeship in the office, that is fully 
competent to discharge its varied duties; and these 
duties are so peculiar that he who has held the place 
three years is, perhaps, twice as competent as when 
he had served but half that time. In the creed ofa 
certain brawling junto this doctrine will, doubtless, 
sound heterodox. It is, however, not the less true. 

In reply to the query of “‘ Nuc-suc-hadjo,” whether 
the Assistant to the Surgeon General is “ more fitted 
for his ‘special station’ than many others,” my an- 
swer is decidedly in the affirmative ; for the experi- 
ence of several years in the details of the office, secures 
him advantages possessed by no other. When the 
Surgeon General first assumed the duties of his sta- 
tion, he found this officer in the Department, and as 
the worthy clerk, who is acquainted with its history 
since its organization, has been nearly ever since 
prostrated by disease, the present Assistant became 
a sine qua non to the Surgeon General; and to have 
ordered him away, under these circumstances, would 
have been not only a sacrifice of public interest, but 


‘an arbitrary exercise of power, implying a censure 


upon a faithful officer,—one, too, who has done the 
corps some service in the way of rank, pay, and 
emoluments. 

In regard to the “peculiar fitness” of certain offi- 
cers for “special duties,” the Surgeon General, it 
will be conceded, is not only the most competent and 
impartial judge, but with him rests the exclusive 
right, upon the principle of selection, without refer- 
ence to rank or seniority. 

At the same time, let it be distinctly understood, 
that whilst the Surgeon General possesses the exclu- 
sive right of selecting his own military family, a re- 
spectful consideration is due to the general sentiment 
of his corps; and I may safely hazard the assertion, 
that whenever he believes any individual to be gene- 
rally obnoxious, the opinion will not fail to receive a 
decent respect. 

The Surgeon General is emphatically the head of 
his corps; for, as the Secretary of War entertains a 
just confidence in his ability and integrity, all the de- 
tails of the Department are under his control, the dis- 
tinction between “by” and “through,” made by 
** Nuc-suc-hadjo,” to the contrary rattan gigrus 
“ Crazy-nuc-suc;” (excuse the translation,) is tru 
unsophisticated in his ideas, when he supposes that 
the varied and responsible duties of the Secretary 
would enable him to read, for example, the correspon- 
dence of every medical officer who may claim a score 
of posts in the order of seniority of rank, or write un- 
ceasing letters of doleful lamentation. Such a concep- 
tion is in perfect keeping with the crude notions 
manifested in his communication. By the way, let 
him essay the experiment of addressing the Secretary 
directly, and he may realize such a rebuke as has been 
meted out to another. : 

Quere.—Is not “Nuc-suc-hadjo” the personage that, 
in Jan., 1837, addressed the Secretary of War through 
a member of Congress, on the subject of a selection 
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of stations? And does the castigation, inflicted upon | tions and supply its wants. No, he would want the 
him then, cause him even now to kick so obstreper- | experience and the confidence that a familiarity with 
ously ? the machine, and his consequent power over it would 

Another point upon which this doughty censor;engender. I think enough has been written to il- 
joins issue, is in relation to a certain “ board of obser-|lustrate my ideas, and to convince t e sceptical 
vation,” and the injustice shown in relieving certain that it is not alone sufficient to read of large move- 
officers in Florida. As he betrays, in his assertions ments of armies, and battles and fortifications, &c. &c.; 
relative to the latter subject, utter ignorance or reck-| it is essential, if possible, to see all these things, to be 


less disregard of truth, and as the officers, alleged to be 
aggrieved, manifest no dissatisfaction, it were idle to 
attempt arefutation of his libellous declarations. Re- 

arding the * Board of Observation,” it is maintained 
that the junior member was a leetle too junior. Now, 


thoroughly acquainted with them, to know their full 
power and efficacy. I would, therefore, suggest to 
the proper authorities to send out every year one ofli- 
cer of each branch of the service, to visit the various 
military depots and operations of importance in Eu- 
rope, with a view to personal observation. 





yee 











without referring to the fact that this junior member 
had just served a tour of twenty-six months’ field duty,| This course is particularly necessary in the depart- 
it will admit of demonstration, upon the principle of| ments of the military engineers and the ordnance ; 
long service, that the other two members possessed in| and of great importance to the country, not only as it 
themselves the requisite quantum of wisdom; inas- | regards our standng army, but the militia, All must 
much as one was commissioned in 1813, and the other | see that the few officers of experience and distinction, 
in 1807? brought forward by the last war, are gradually drop- 
As two medical boards were at this time ordered,' ping off, and that soon, if we continue for man 
the Surgeon Getieral, in making the detail, consulted. years in a state of peace, our iilitary spirit will de- 
the interest of the service, not only in regard to the generate (if the greatest precaution be not taken) toa 
obtainment of men competent for the duty, but such, degree ruinous to our standing as a nation, and ren- 
as would interfere least with his arrangements to meet der us liable at any moment to imposition and conse- 
the requirements of the service generally. As regards quent degrading submission to the greatest power of 
both boards, it is only necessary to say that these ob-, Kurope. It is apparent that the proper precaution 
jects were secured without additional expense to the | should be taken to guard as much as possible against 
Government, save the amount of transportation. As that degeneracy in military aflairs which our pecu- 
the President of the Board, assembled at New York, ' liar locality as a nation, and our pacific institutions so 
was stationed there, he performed, at the same time,| much favor; and nothing seems better calculated to 
his usual arduous duties ; whilst the place of the sur- | this end than sending to Europe every year a few of- 
geon from Fortress Monroe being supplied by an ficers of each arm of service, to travel, and acquire 
assistant surgeon, ordered before the board for exami- | information by personal observation. 
nation for promotion, and the third member being ta- | 
ken from Sacket’s Harbor, where there were two! m 
other medical officers, all unnecessary expenditure 
and ara ements in the details of service were ; 
completely obviated. | From the Wilkesbarre Farmer and Journal : 
In reference to the other Board, similar objects ' : ° ; 
were held in view. The President was taken 0 | THE LATE LIEUT. J. M. BOWMAN, U.S. A. 
West Point, where there was an assistant surgeon;' The melancholy announcement contained in the 
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the officer stationed at Allegheny Arsenal was not 
only on the spot, but was named by the delegation in 
Congress from Pennsylvania ; and the junior member, 
the object of animadversion, had shortly before, as al- 
ready stated, been relieved from a tour of twenty-six 
months’ field duty in Florida and the Cherokee Nation. 

Although a more happy arrangement could not pos- 
sibly have been effected, yet we find not only the 
measures of the Surgeon General criticised, but his 
motives impugned, by anonymous writers, who, like 
Seminole assassins, stab in the dark. 

JUSTITIA. 


VISITS OF OFFICERS TO EUROPE, 
FOR OBSERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. Epitor: I perceive by the Chronicle that three 
Meutenants in the dragoons have been ordered to 
France to acquire information. This is all as it 
should be, provided the selection be made judiciously, 





subjoined leiter was received with deep emotions of 
sympathy in this community for the bereaved relations, 
and sorrow for the early loss of the high-souled of- 
ficer and gentleman whose death it chronicles. Mr. 
BowMan was one of the most gallant spirits among 
the many ardent and devoted officers which our army 
boasts—a brave and dauntless soldier, and a generous 
and warm-hearted man. Ardently attached to his 
profession, impressed with a high sense of duty and 
patriotism, and relying upon the strength of an ex- 
‘cellent constitution, he remained at one of the most 
‘unhealth posts in the Union for years, without so- 
liciting that relaxation from duty which the character 
of the climate required. The consequences have 
been fatal to himself, and mournful to his relations and 
friends, and to the nation whose chivalrous defender 
he was. His age was 32 years. He “ sleeps like a 
soldier taking his rest,’’ amid the green prairies that 
ihe loved so well, but whose subtle and insidious 


and upon sound principles of justice to the officers of poisons reached his gallant heart and stilled its pulse 
the corps to which they ape 2 I know nothing of forever. : 
the 


the merits or qualifications of young gentlemen, 
or of the principles on which they were selected ; m 

be a is to advocate and sustain the utility of sending 
officers to Europe generally. It has been, and may 
be, said that all the knowledge of Europe is handed 
over to this country in books, and that therefore there 
is no need of ocular demonstration or personal obser- 
vation. YetI think, on reflection, it must be con- 
ceded that book or theoretical knowledge alone will 
not suffice. It will be admitted by all that the mere 
theoretical knowledge of the steam engine will not 
suffice, however important it may be as a preliminary 
to a thorough understanding and command of its ope- 
ration. The mere theorist would hardly venture to 
take hold of the starting bar, and set in motion a hun- 
dred horse engine, and presume to regulate its mo- 


Lieut. B. was the last officer remaining in the army 
| of a large class who graduated with him, at the U. S. 
| Military Academy at West Point, at which he was 
ieducated. Death, resignation and the sword, had left 
him alone, of all who, fullof life and hope, had com- 
menced the dazzling career of a soldier with him. 
He,too,the last of all his chivalric coinpeers, has gone 
to that rest from which the morning’s reveille will 
wake him no more, to witness the starry folds of his 
country’s banner waving in gladness over her gallant 
defenders. 
Extract of a letter from — officer in the U. 8. Army, 

- dated 
Fort Wayne, (Creek nation,) Ark. Territory. 
* T have some sad news for Gen. Bowman’s family, 
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which I wish you to convey to them as delicately as 
possible. I suppose they will not have heard (before 
this reaches you) of the death of their son, Lieut. 
James M. Bowman, who died at this place about 
7 o’clock on the morning of the 21st of July. He 
had just returned from the Prairies, where he had 
been for the last two months with a command of 40 
dragoons, as an escort to a party of Santa Fe traders 
—returned to Fort Gibson in perfect health, was taken 
with the fever on his way from Fort G. to this gree 
came on here sick, and died in 8 or 10 days. I per- 
formed the last solemn ceremonies due a soldier, by 
ivine him a soldier’s burial. 

«Tell his parents that he died a soldier among his 
fellow soldiers, who administered as far as possible 
every thing in their power for his comfort while he 
was alive, and at his funeral all due solemn and im- 
pressive honours due toadeceased soldier were paid.” 





FLORIDA WAR. 
From the Tallahassee Star, Sept. 4. 

The army express which arrived in this city on 
Monday afternoon, brought the way bill from Fort 
White, on which was endorsed by Capt. Miles, the 
following items of news. 

On the 23d ult. the Indians attacked Fort McClure, 
wounded one volunteer and killed 10 horses. On the 
27th they attacked a party of volunteers on Orange 
Lake, killed and took prisoners the whole party, with 
the exception of one horse ; number not ascertained ; 
two whites killed. On the 28th, as the steamer R. 
K. Call was proceeding down the Suwannee, when 
about five miles below the mouth of the Santafee, she 
was twice fired on by a party of Indians, about 20 
in number; Capt. Wood and the pilot returned the 
second fire, and killed one Indian. One of the deck 
hands of the “ Call’? was wounded. 

Captain Miles adds that the Indians are very thick 
around Fort White. Lieut. Wood, commanding at 
Fort Andrews, reports that 17 of his men had an en- 
gagement a few days since with a party of Indians, 
about 40 strong, in which two of his men were killed 
and five wounded. The Indians had apparently pre- 
pared for the battle. Lieut. W. states that his men 
behaved with great coolness and bravery. 

The Indians have remained quiet for the last three 
weeks, and, as we predicted, have now broken out 
afresh, and will no doubt prove very troublesome on 
and about the Suwannee. 

We have perused a long letter from Captain E. J. 
Wood, of the steamer R, K. Call, now employed in 

overnment service, in which he states that the In- 

ians are very thick on both sides of the Suwannee, 
and that he has discovered numerous rafts on the river 
indicating that they have recently crossed in large 
numbers and travelled west. A few days since 200 
eae of cattle were captured by the Indians on San 
edro. 





Tue U.S. sutp Pennsytvanta.—We have been 
ermitted to copy the following extract of a letter 
rom an officer on board the U. S. ship Brandywine, 

to a gentleman in this city, dated 

«‘Norroik, Aug. 23, 1839.—The noble line-of- 

battle ship Pennsylvania, which would have done our 
country so much credit abroad, is ordered to be strip 
ped and laid up here, after having been ready for sea 
or nearly so. She will require more repairs after the 
expiration of three years where she now lies, than it 
could have cost to keep her at sea double that time.— 
Brunswick, Geo., Advocate. 





Major Gen. Gaines was honored with a public din- 
der by the citizens of Memphis, on Tuesday, the 20t! 
inst., on which occasion the gallant warrior entertainec 
the company witha speech of an hour's length, whic! 
is reported in the Memphis Enquirer.— Nashville Ban. 
yer, 


a 


THe Covurr Martiat at THE Navy Yarp.— 
The trials of Lieut. Col. Broom, of the Marines, and 
of the lieutenant who came home in the Natchez 
sloop of war, were broken up yesterday morning, but 
will go on again to-day. They could not proceed 
during the presence of Mr. Paulding. The court 
martial for the lieutenant is held on board the Hud- 
son, and for Col. Broom, in the Naval Lyceum.— 
New York Herald. 

We are informed by a gentleman direct from Nor- 
folk, that between five and six hundred hands were 
discharged last week at the Navy Yard, in conse- 
quence of the appropriation running out.—Baltimore 
Clipper. 





THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD.—The ship car- 
penters have been activeiy engaged at our navy yard 
for some weeks. This, at least, is a subject of con- 
gratulation, as there is no class in the community that 
ean be said to be more useful, industrious or patriotic. 
The enterprising superintendent, Mr. Lenthall, is as 
busy as a nailor. Among the vessels now 1n pro- 
gress, we may mention a steam frigate, the keel of 
which is laid. Her length is 206 feet, her stern and 
stem posts are nearly ready for raising, and a number 
of her floors are also ready. Also, a sloop of war, 
rating 18 guns. She will be launched in the course 
of the present month. The U.S. schooner Enterprise 
has been repaired or refitted, and is now getting pro- 
visioned for a cruise. The U.S. schooner Experi- 
ment is being fitted out for a receiving ship. These, 
be it remembered, are in addition to the large vessel 
of war under one of the sheds, the a proportion 
of the work of which was completed a long time ago. 
The Philadelphia shipwrights are among the best in 
the Union, and should always be kept employed. 
The vessels they have turned out from time to time 
haxe excited admiration in many sections of the Eu- 
ropean world.—ZInquirer. 





We learn that orders have been received at the 
Navy Yard in Charlestown, to fit away the frigate 
United States, and the new sloop of war Marion. 
Their destination is believed to be the Brazil station 
—to relieve the Independence and the Fairfield. 

Between two and three hundred of the mechanics 
and laborers at the navy yard in Charlestown have been 
discharged from employment since the Ist September. 
—Boston Mercantile Journal. 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser, Sept. 13. 

In the U. S. District Court, yesterdy, an action 
was tried, in which the United States sought to reco- 
ver of Richard D. Harris, formerly Navy Agent of 
this port, a certain sum, which he had received as 
commissions. By a law of the United States, 
the Navy agent of this port is allowed to retain 
from commissions, &c. the sum of two thousand 
dollars, and is obliged to pay over the balance, if 
any, to the United States. In the present case, when 
Harris was removed from office, he had received as 
commissions, a larger amount than was due him, 
reckoning his salary at $2000 per annum. But he 
insisted that he bed a right to retain all he received 
up to $2000 at all events, and if he was removed 
before the year expired, he was not obliged to pay 
over any thing to the United States. The judge in- 
structed the jury, and they found for the defendant. 





Mr. Pautprne, the Secretary of the Navy, has ex- 
pressed in the highest terms his approbation of the 
state of the Navy ‘Yard at Charlestown. . 

On Friday he visited the fortifications going on at 
George’s island, under the direction of that distin- 
zuished Engineer, Col. Thayer, and was heard to say 
that nothing could be superior to the plan, and stone 
and mason work there exhibited. 





On Monday the Secretary left the city to visit the 
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Navy Yard at Portsmouth. It 1s gratifying to see 
such men of genius and talent employed in the pub- 
lic service. tT 

the Secretary has delighted all who have had the 
leasure to see and converse with him. He will be 


ere again, we understand, on his return to Wash- 
ington.— Boston Post. 





From THE MepiTeRRANEAN.—The following is 
an extract of a letter froma gentleman now in the 
Mediterranean, dated June 23d, 1839 : 

“ The Archipelago is swarming with pirates. The 
Austrian, French, and English have vessels of war 
to protect their commerce, but although the crew 
ofa vessel having an American gentleman with his 
wife on board have all been murdered by the pirates, 
there has not been an American vessel of war up here 
Sor more than a year. The Americans here complain 


much of it, and inquire of me what has become of 


our Mediterranean Intelli- 


gencer. 


squadron.’’— National 
q 





A great gun was cast on Friday afternoon, at Al- 
ore Foun ry, at South Boston, which is supposed to 
e the largest ever cast in America. It is similar to 
those used by the French in their attack upon Vera 
Cruz, and will carry a ball weighing one hundred and 
sixty pounds. It is, of course, of immense size. Four- 
teen tons of melted iron were used to cast it, and it is 
supposed that the gun, when ready for use, will weigh 
ten tons. It will remain in the mould, probably, un- 
til next Friday.— Boston Courier. 





Lieutenant and Adjutant AsHeton, with the non- 
commissioned Stuff, the Band, and fifty recruits be- 
longing to the 2d Regiment of Dragoons, left Fort 
McHenry, at four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
11th inst., for Fort Columbus, New York Harbour. 

ABANDONMENT OF AN U.S. ticgut Boat.—The 
new light boat, which was recently built at George- 
town, p. C., for the Savannah station, and sailed 
thence a few weeks since, sustained so much damage 
in the late severe gale that she was abandoned, on the 
Ist instant, off Frying Pan, being entirely unmanage- 
able. Captain Peabody and crew have arrived in 
Charleston.— Norfolk Beacon, Sept. 6. 








General Scott reviewed the troops at the Trenton 
Encampment on Tuesday last, and the Emporium 
etates that they will be again reviewed by Gen. Ma- 
coms on the 12th instant. The camp will be broken 
up on the Ist of October. It was joined on Wednes- 
day. last by two companies of dragoons from New 
York, commanded by Captain Beall, and numbering 
a hundred and thirty-two men. 





Perry’s Victrory.—The 26th anniversary of the 
battle of Lake Erie was appropriately noticed at 
Newport, R. I., on Tuesday last, Sept. 10th, by a 
military # ee and the display of flags on the ship- 
ping in the harbor. 





THE LATE CommoporEeE PATTERSON.—The New 
Orleans Louisianian, of the 6th inst., accompanies the 
notice of the death of Commo. P. with the following 
remarks : 


The deceased was in the naval service about forty 
years, and was a midshipman in the Philadelphia fri- 
gate when she was lost on the Tripolitan coast in the 
year 1803. With her officers and crew he endured the 
evils of captivity in the capital of that barbarous coun- 
try for about two years. At the conclusion of that 
war he was ordered to New Orleans with a naval 
force under Commodore Porter, destined to co-ope- 
rate with the army for the protection of this capital 
es the designs of Aaron Burr, who was suspect- 
ed of being engaged in a plot to dismember the Union. 


he modest, unassuming deportment of 





At the epoch of the invasion of Louisiana by the 
English in 1814, the naval forces on this station were 
under the command of Commodore Patterson, and he 
greatly distinguished himself by his zeal, his courage, 
and the efficiency with which he aided the commander 
in chief in his plans for the defence of the country. 
In the memorable night attack on the English camp 
on the 23d December, 1814, the commodore com- 
manded in person the schooner Caroline, which ves- 
sel, having dropped down the river to the point of at- 
tack in the dusk ot the evening, the enemy, not aware 
of her character, hailed her repeatedly, without re- 
ceiving an answer. When she had obtained her pro- 

er position, the voice of Patterson was distinctly 
1eard from the shore, shouting to his crew—* Give them 
this for the honor of America!”’ A close and terrible 
fire of cannister shot followed, which scattered the 
enemy in all directions. They rallied, however, and 
without being able to return the schooner’s fire, the 
sheltered themselves as well as they could behind the 
levee, where they lay until they were again disturbed 
by the advance of our troops. The schooner then 
ceased firing. 

Four days afterwards Commodore Patterson was 
abreast of the lines in the ship Louisiana, which had 
been purchased into the service, and manned with 
seamen impressed in the streets of New Orleans, and 
when the British army advanced to the attack of our 
lines, she opened a terrible fire upon the columns, and 
materially aided in repulsing them. 

After this abortive attempt to carry the lines, the 
seamen with their officers were placed at the batte- 
ries on shore. On the 8th January, when the final 
attack was made, Commodore Patterson had command 
of a few heavy guns on the opposite side of the river, 
which were intended to play upon the enemy’s co- 
lumns whilst marching to the assault, which eve 
one knew they threatened to make on that day. 
strong detachment of British troops was transported 
across the Mississippi in boats, and having routed the 
feeble band of inilitia under General David B. Morgan, 
stationed there for the defence of the battery, Com- 
modore Patterson having used the utmost exertions in 
vain to arrest the flight of the fugitives, was obliged 
to spike his guns and retire to this side of the river in 
order to preserve himself and his men from being 
made prisoners. The assault on the lines of General 
Jackson being svenieer in a most signal manner, the 
British evacuated their new position on the opposite 
bank the same night, and Commo. Patterson resumed 
his station the next morning and continued to annoy 
the British camp with an incessant fire of his heavy 
guns till the end of the campaign. In public orders 
and in private correspondence, General Jackson bes- 
towed upon his friend, the Commodore, the warmest 
_-s for the zeal; activity, and ability with which 

e had acted: during that trying period. Since the 
peace, Commo. Patterson has commanded American 
squadrons in various parts of the globe, and always 
kept up the efficiency of the ancient discipline, and 
maintained, with jealous exactitude, the honor of the 
service. His original education had been of the kind 
best adapted fo the vocation for which he was intend- 
ed, and in after years he carefully improved his mind 
by study and observation. Like all men who pass 
their lives in the stirring scenes of the naval service, 
he was full of information and anecdote, which he 
knew how to detail with tact and propriety. He was 
of a most amiable character in private life, and has 
left a widow (sister to Carlisle Pollock, Esq., of this 
city) and anumerous family of children to deplore 
his loss. 

Commo. P. was a native of Long Island, and at his 
death was about 58 yeas of age. 





The French corvette Naiade and brig Dunois sailed 
from Pensacola, on the 6th inst., the former for Vera 
Cruz, the latter on a cruise of four or five weeks, at 
the end of which time she will retu ‘n to Pensacola 
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VERMONT MILITARY CONVENTION. 

The adjourned meeting of the Military State Con- 
vention, assembled in the village meeting house, at 
Norwich, Vt., on Wedsesday, the 2Ist of August, 
1839. The-Convention was called to order by Capt. 
A Partridge, (Gen. Udell, the President, being ab- 
sent,) Gen. T. B. Ransom, on motion, took the chair. 
The proceedings of the meeting held at Norwich on 
the 4th of July were then read, after which Capt. A. 
Partridge made some remarks in explanation of the 
resolution in relation to the 98th Article of the Rules 
and Articles of War. 

On motion, 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
prepare and present resolutions for the action of the 
Convention, to wit: Col. N. B. Cutting, Hon. D. Cobb, 
Capt, A. Partridge, Dr. Plastridge, and Col. Wentworth. 

e committee then retired, and having returned, re- 
ported the following resolutions: 

Moved, That the resolutions be acted upon sepa- 
rately. 

Whereas, an efficient system of National Defence is 
absolutely necessary for preserving the independence of 
every nation, and whereas it is of the highest import- 
ance that the system of military defence adopted by the 
United States should be in perfect accordance with the 
republican institutions of the country, Therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of seven members be ap-} 
pointed by this Convention, to propose a general plan 
for the military defence of the United States, accom- 
panied by a memorial on the same subject, and present 
the same to Congress at an early period of the next 
session. 


The Committee to propose a general plan for the 





———— = 





———E 





The Convention was addressed by Gen. Ransom, 
N. Robinson, Esq., and Major J. Davis. 
Then, on motion, the Convention adjourned. 
Gen. T. B. RANSOM, President pro. tem. 
Wo. E. Lewis, 


J. Swett, Secretaries. 





The French armed brig Voltiguer, Berard, of 20 
guns and 110 men, arrived at New York on Thursday 
last from Vera Cruz, and fired a salute on Friday at 2 
P. M., which was promptly answered from Bedlow’s 
island, and from the flag ship. 





DeaTH oF Sir James Stevart, Bart.—Died 
on Monday, the 5th Aug., in Cheltenham, Sir James 
Steuart, Bart, of Coltness, Lanarkshire, N. B., the 


| senior General and oldest soldier in the British army. 


This gallant veteran was within a few days of com- 
pleting his 95th year, having been born on the 16th 
of August, 1744, of which lengthened life near four 
score years were spent in the service of his country. 
Sir James Steuart might be justly termed the Father 
of the British Cavalry, to him having been confided, 
in 1788, the reducing to order and uniformity its sys- 
tem of tactics and field movements, as that of the 
infantry was entrusted to General Dundas. 





tenner — 
Vaval Intelligence. 








gy A OG of the Militia, &c., were, 
aptain A. Partridge, Gen. Daniel Bowen, Weath- | 
ersfield ; Gen. T. B. Ransom, Gen. Hopkins, Rutland; 
John Wright, Esq., Col. N. B. Cutting, Claremont; | 
Gen. C. L. Newton. Moved, that two be added to! 
the above. Hon. D. Cobb and Col. 8. B. Haseltine | 
were appointed. 

By Capt. A. Partridge, 

Resolved, That in case any member of this Commit- | 


tee decline acting, such vacancy shall be filled by a ma-| = 


jority of the remaining members. | 

Resolved, 'That it be recommended to the Militia of 
Vermont, to elect delegates at the trainings or santaitese | 
of the several militia corps in the State, in the month of | 
September next, to assemble in Military Convention at. 


Lyris te ead on the day preceding the next session of the | 
Legislature, (in October,) for the Puspese of proposing | 


to the Legislature such revisions of the present Military | 
Law of this State as their experience may dictate to be 
necessary, and also to transact such other business as 
said Convention may deem proper. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the delegates 
to the proposed Convention to attend in the full uniform 
of their respective corps. 

Resolved, ‘That this Convention elect seven delegates 
to attend the proposed National Military Convention at 
the city of New York, on the first Monday in October 
next, and also that it be urgently recommended to the 
military corps in Vermont, to elect delegates at their 
training and musters in September, to represent them 
in said Convention. ‘The committee appointed were, 
His Excellency Silas H. Dennison, Capt. A. Partridge, 
Hon. Nathan Smilie, Gen. F. W. Hopkins, Col. Potter, 
Gen. Danicl Kellogg, and Gen. Jacob Washburne. 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet at this place, on the 4th July, 1840, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

Resolved, That the editors of the several newspapers, 
friendly to a well organized and well diggjplined mili- 
tia, be respectfully requested to publish th€ proceedings 
of this Convention. 

By Col. Wentworth, 

Resolved, That the inefficiency of the regular troops, 
in supporting the liberties of our country, has recently 
been manifested in the late slaughter of Col. Harney’s 
command, and other events connected with the Florida 





war, 


U.S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


MEprTerRANEAN squapron—Ship of the line Ohio, Capt. 
Smith, bearing the broad pendant of Commo. Hull, and 
Corvette Cyane, Comm’r. J. Percival, were off Malta 
on the 25th July. Immediately on receiving letters 
brought by the French Levant Packet, they sailed for, 
it is believed, the Dardanelles. 

Wesr Inp1a squapron—Ship Ontario, Comm’r. J. D. 
Williamson, at Pensacola, Aug. 31, to sail in a few 
days on a cruise. She was to have dropped down to 
the navy yard the day before, to receive her supplies. 
Her destination is not known, but is supposed to be 
‘Tampa Bay. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Fort Snelling, Upper Mississippi, on the 22d July, 
by the Chaplain, at the quarters of Capt. A. S. Hoo, 
U.S. A., MORTIMER BAINBRIDGE, of Dubuque, 
lowa Territory, to ELIZABETH MASON, daughter 
of the late Avexanper S. Hoor, of Friedland, King 
George’s county, Va. 

At St. Louis, on the 4th inst., Capt. D. PERKINS, 
recently of the U. S. army, to Mrs. ELIZA 0. GIL- 
DERSLEVE, eldest daughter of Col. J. W. Jounson, 
of that city. 

















DEATHS. 


At the residence of Mr. Joun Dorsr, near enoe- 
> 





> 


doches, Republic of Texas, on the 19th of July, 1 
Mrs. MARY E. JAMISON, consort of L. T. Jamison, 
late of the U.S. A., and daughter of Gen. Gro. M’Cuvrg, 
of McClure’s Grove, Hlinois, aged 24 years. 
COMPILATION OF, REGISTERS, 
OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES ; 
1815 to 1837,—inclusive ; 
by Wm. A. GORDON, a 
Orvers for the above work addressed, post paid, to the Com 


piler, Washington City, will receive immediate attention. 
Aug. 29—4t 


JOHN M. DAVIES & JONES, 
SUCCESSORS TO LUKE DAVIES & SON, 


102 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the established CAPS for the Arm 
and Navy. 


ALSO, 


Stocks, Shirts, Linen Collars, Suspenders, &e. Ke. Ke. 
aug. t—2m 
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Orricgs or ComMISSARY, GENERAL 0% SUBSISTENCE, 
Washington, July 1, 1839. 
EPARATE PROPOSALS, will be received at this office un- 
' til the first day of Oetober next, for the delivery of provisions 
in bulk for the use of the troops of the United States, upon in- 
spection, as follows: 
At New Orleans. 
100 barrels of pork 
200 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
90 bashels of new wiiite field beans 
1,500 pounds of good hard soap 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 
At the public landing, six miles from Fort Towson, mouth of the 


Chiemichi. 
400 barrels of pork. 
800 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
360 bushels new white field beans 





6,000 pone of good hard soap 
160 bushels of clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered in all the month of April, 1840, and 
to leave Natchitoches by 29th Feb. 1840. 
At Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
1,000 barrels of pork 
2,000 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
900 bushels of new white field beans 
15,000 pounds of good hard soap 
400 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered in all the month of May, 1840. 
At St. Louis, Missouri. 
500 barrels of pork 
1,000 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
450 bushels of new white field beans 
7,500 pounds of good hard soap 
200 Raduale of good clean dry salt 
At Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, Mississippi river. 
200 barrels of pork 
400 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
180 bushels uf new white field beans 
3,000 pounds of good hard soa 
2,000 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist of June, 1840. 
At Fort Snelling St. Peters. 
400 barrels of pork 
800 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
360 bushels of new white field beans 
6,000 pounds of good hard soap 
4,000 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
160 Cashel of goou clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the 15th June, 1840. 
At Foit Winnebago, on the For river, at the portage of Fox and } 
Wisconsin rivers. 
300 barrels of pork 
600 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
270 bushels of new white field beans 
4,500 pounds of good hard soap 
3,000 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
120 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist of June, 1840. 
At Fort Howard, Green Bay. 
200 barrels of pork 
400 barrels of fresh superfine flou> 
180 bushels of new white field beans 
3,000 pounds of good hard soap 
2,000 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be be delivered by the Ist of June 1840. 
At Fort Brady, Sault de Ste Marie. 
100 barrels of pork 
200 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
90 bushels of new white field beans 
1,500. pounds of good hard soap 
1,000 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist of June, 1840. 


At New York. 


wusilliin 


400 barrels of pork 
800 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
360 bushels ofnew white field beans 
6,000 pounds of good hard soa 
4,000 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
160 bushels of good clean dry salt 


At Baltimore. 


200 barrels of pork 
400 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
180 bushels of new white field beans 
3,000 pounds of good hard soap 
2,000 een of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 


Norte.—All bidders are requested to extend the amount of 
their bids for each article, and exhibit the total amount of each 
bid. The periods and quantities of each delivery, at those posts 
where they are not specified, will be, one-fourth Ist June, Ist 
September, lst December, 1840, and Ist March, 1841. The hogs 
of which the pork is packed to be fattened on corn, and each hog 
to weigh not less than two hundred pounds, and will consist of 





one hog to each barrel, excluding the feet, legs, ears, and snout. 


| Side pieces may be substituted for the hams. The pork is to be 


carefully packed with Turks island salt, and in pieces not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds each. The pork to be contained in seasoned 
heart of white oak or white ash barrels, full hooped; the 
beans in water tight barrels, and the soap and candles in stroug 
boxes, of convenient size for transportation. Salt will only be 
received by measurement of thirty-two quarts to the bushel. 
The candles to have cotton wicks. 

The provisions for Prairie du Chien and St. Peters must pass 
St. Louis for their ultimate destination by the }5th April, 1840, 
A failure in this particular will be considered a breach of contract, 
and the Department will be authorized to purchase to supply 
these posts. 

The provisions will be inspected at the time and place of deli- 
very, and all expenses to be paid by contractors until they are de- 
posited at such store houses as may be designated by the agent 
ofthe Department. The Commissary General reserves the pri 
vilege of increasing or diminishing the quantities, or of dispens 
ing with one or more articles, at any time before entering into 
contract, and also of increasing or reducing the quantities of each 


| delivery one-third, subsequent to the contract, on giving sixty 
cage’ pretiows notice, 

| quire 

| ty, together with the names of their sureties, whose responsibility 


Bidders not heretofore contractors @e re- 
to accompany their proposals with evidence of their abili- 


must be certified by the district attorney, or by some person well 
known to the Government; otherwise their proposals will not 
be acted on. Advances cannot be made in any case ; and evidence 
of inspection and full he will be required at this office be- 
fore payment can be made, which will be by Treasury warrants 
on As nearest the points of delivery, or nearest the places of 
purchasing the supplies, or nearest the residence of the contract- 
ors, at their option. No drafts can be paid under any circum- 
stances. Eaeh proposal will be sealed in a separate envelope, and 
marked ‘* ’roposals for furnishing Army S*bsistence.”? 
GEO. GIBSON, C.G. S. 
July 4—tSept.20 


CARD. 

TO THE OFFICERS OF THE U. 8S. ARMY AND 
NAV Y.—The subscriber would respectfully inform the gentle- 
men, Officers of the Unite ' States Army and Navy, that he has 
taken much pains to acquire a thorough, correct, and practical 
knowledge in manufacturing military Hars and Caps, both for 
the Army and Navy, and is much gratified with the vd ce 
patronage thus far extended to him, and by his attention hopes to 
merit a continuance o1 the same. 

He would now inform them that he has received the new pat- 
terns of May, 1839, and is prepared to furnish, in the best style, 
Military Cocked Hats, Chapeaus, Undress, Fatigue and Forage 
Caps, all of which he will insure to be in strict accordance 
with the regulations of the Army and Navy. He has also made 
arrangements with oneof the first houses in London, and is pre- 
pared to receive orders and import Epaulettes, Sword Knots, 
gold and embroidered Lace, bullion Loops, Tassells, etc., at 


short notice. 
- CHS. F. RAYMOND, 


July 4—3m No. 104, Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 





6¢ MILITARY CONTROL, OR COMMAND AND GOVERNMENT OF THE 
Axmy: By an Officer of the Line.”—A pamphlet of 
about 80 pages, bearing the above title has been pub- 
lished at this office, where a few copies are on sale. It 
is an argument to prove the necessity of separating the 
Staff from the Line of the Army, and divesting the 
former of all military rank—making it, in short, a civil 
office entirely. 

Price, by the single copy, 50 cents—or $5 per dozen. 

The above pamphlets may be had of the following 
persons: 


Weeks, Jordan & Co., Boston. 

John A. Kyle, New York. 
C. Berard, P. M., West Point. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
F. Lucas, , Baltimore. 
F. Taylor, Washington. 
Bell & Entwisle, Alexandria. 
C. Hall, Norfolk. 

J. W. Randolph, Richmond. 


{Officers at a distance, who wish only a single 
copy, or a small number, and cannot find a sum conve 
nient to remit, may pay to any Paymaster of the army 


within their reach, who will receive the money. 


ARMY, MAVY, AND MARINE UNIFORMS. 


OHN SMITH, (late of West Point,) would respectfully beg 
leave to state to the officers of the above corps, that he has 
received from Washington rp | a copy of the new regulations, 
together with the drawing of the Topographical uniforms ; and 
ali orders for the same will be punctually attended to, and for 
warded with despatch. 
N. B. Embroidered Engineer belts, and all Military equip} 
ments furnished as usual, at 168 Pearl street, New York City. 
July 18—tf 
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